
WITH HIS STAFF Chaplin watches rehearsal of the ballet for Limelight, swaying 
to the music and half dancing himself as he coaches the dancers on stage. Directly 


behind him are Assistant Director Boh Aldrich, Buster Keaton (in white shirt), 
Cameraman Karl Struss (in camera runway) and his other production associates. 


Chaplin at Work 

HE REVEALS HIS MOVIE-MAKING SECRETS 

PHOTOGRAPHED FOR LIFE BY W. EUGENE SMITH 


For more than 30 years, wherever movies have 
been shown, Charlie Chaplin has been the top 
ringmaster of the best-loved human sound— 
laughter. Millions have known him as the funny 
tramp—Charlie or Chariot or Carlitos or Car- 
lino—the creation of an unequaled comic art¬ 
ist. But almost no one has known the artist at 
work. Distracted by exploitation, resentful of 
imitation, consumed with possessive interest 
in every facet of production, Chaplin has pro¬ 
duced his films in uncommon secrecy, shunned 
the intrusions of press and public. Few except 
his crew and coworkers have ever seen a Chap¬ 
lin film being made. 

Now, for Life, this secrecy has been lifted. 
While working on his 81st movie, a tragicomedy 


called Limelight which will be finished and re¬ 
leased this year, Chaplin for the first time in his 
many years of movie-making has permitted a 
photographer free range on his set. Photogra¬ 
pher Smith spent five weeks at his studio and 
home to produce the first visual study ever made 
of Chaplin at work. It is with Chaplin the film¬ 
maker that these 11 pages of Life are almost en¬ 
tirely concerned—not with Chaplin the public 
figure, whose political view r s and personal life 
have in past years scandalized many people. 

Today, at 63, Chaplin is a small, graceful, 
w r hite-haired man who still walks with the minc¬ 
ing gait of the universal tramp, still uses the 
familiar gestures of the early pantomime. His 
work schedule, his stubborn, tempestuous and 


infinitely exacting methods wear out men far 
younger than he. In Limelight he is everything 
—producer, author, dialog w r riter, composer, 
choreographer, director, film-cutter—and star. 
He designed his costumes and even the make-up 
for his many roles-w r ithin-roles (pp. 118 , 119). 

Like his energy, Chaplin’s appeal seems in¬ 
exhaustible. Not a single film Chaplin has made 
has lost money. The oldest of them, w r hen avail¬ 
able, are still lucrative attractions in foreign 
markets. American television agencies have 
reportedly made fabulous and fruitless offers 
to acquire the early Chaplin classics. Mean¬ 
while Chaplin says, "I shall go on making films 
until I die, and I shall always have to think 
the last one will be the greatest of them all.” 
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Bahan dengan hak cipta 
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CHAPLIN GIVES HIMSELF A WIDE GRIN AS A CIGWN (ABOVE) AND AN APPRECIATIVE SNEER AS AN ANIMAL TRAINER (BELOW) 


Ji-’X. 








DANCING to show Melissa Hayden just what he wants. Chaplin heroine in dance sequences. Both she and Fglevsky, who are leading 

pirouettes as Andre Eglevsky watches. Miss Hayden doubles for American dancers, were surprised by Chaplin’s ballet knowledge. 


ROARING, Chaplin rolls on 
floor in exaggerated glee to 
show extras what he wants of 
them as an audience in music 
hall. While scene was actually 
being shot, Chaplin whistled, 
shouted, stomped to encour¬ 
age a raucous performance. 


RESTING between takes, - 
Chaplin, dressed in animal- 
trainer clothes, slumps amid a 
litter of props and light stands. 
This uncharacteristic show 
of fatigue was the beginning 
of virus infection which sus¬ 
pended shooting for a week. 
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ClIAPLIN CONTINUED 



SUBSTITUTING momentarily for Claire Bloom, Chaplin directs his son Charles, 
27. He and his brother Sidney, 26, sons of Lita Grey Chaplin, have parts in fdm. 




SIGNALING from high in the wings of the music-hall set, Chaplin 
prepares to shoot a backstage sequence showing scenery changes. 


INSTRUCTING Cameraman Karl Struss (left), Chaplin, dressed 
for his clown role, frames hypothetical camera angle with his hands. 





















CHAPLIN CONTINUED 



WITH HIS SON Sidney, who acts a young composer, 
and Claire Bloom, Chaplin sets mood for love scene. 



WITH HAYDEN, in the ballerina’s dressing room, Chap¬ 
lin looks over several film clips that he particularly liked. 



WITH EGLEVSKY on the set, Chaplin fits dancer’s 
costume to make sure it will stay in proper place. 



WITH OLD FRIENDS. Harry Crocker (left) and Tim Durant, who have bit parts 
in the film, Chaplin laughs uproariously at their reminiscences of the silent days. 


.. I am naturally pedagogic’ 


At the set Chaplin, as Limelight producer and 
director, took on a multitude of concerns. He 
scanned drawings of set designs, looked at every 
costume, stopped in hallways to approve the 
casting of hit players, discussed the lighting, 
examined props. Seen from the high catwalks, 
his white-thatched head bobbed and drifted 
around the stage, peering into the camera, im¬ 
provising parts of comic routines, changing 
setups, coming to rest momentarily at the side 
of Bob Aldrich, the imperturbable assistant 
director. "I wouldn’t do all this work myself 
if I didn’t enjoy it,” he explains. "I am natu¬ 
rally pedagogic. It’s not the nature of the beast 
to let someone else do it for me.” 

Chaplin’s work on the film really began about 
two and a half years ago when he first outlined 
the script. It began as a saga and finished as 
a simple story. "Simplicity,” Chaplin observes, 
"is no simple thing.” Writing in longhand, us¬ 
ing shears to cut out paragraphs, taping them 
to other scattered paragraphs and finally leav¬ 
ing the piecemeal lengths of his pages to be 
typed up by a secretary, Chaplin accumulat¬ 
ed a monumental first manuscipt of 750 pages. 
He found himself writing full biographies of 
his main characters, describing their child¬ 
hood and their family life. Most of this ma¬ 
terial was discarded in the final version. "Yet,” 
Chaplin explains, "I was able to build my char¬ 
acterizations on those pages thrown away.” 


The Limelight shooting schedule was set at 
36 days, the larger part of it to be done at the 
studio Chaplin has owned since 1918. Because 
of illness which sent Chaplin to bed, the movie 
was completed in 50 days, still a new record 
for a full-length Chaplin film. Chaplin the pro¬ 
ducer worried about the delays and his budget. 
The day’s shooting over, he would creep wearily 
to the projection room and watch the rushes. 
With make-up still on his face, he would sit 
huddled in a worn topcoat and pick out the 
sequences he liked. "When they look bad,” he 
said, "I feel suicidal.” 

On the sound stage Chaplin the performer 
and Chaplin the director intermingled con¬ 
tinually. Abruptly the one, with a dissatisfied 
wave of his hand, became the other, impatient¬ 
ly correcting himself, adjusting, then revert¬ 
ing to role. Sometimes, after a much-repeated 
take, an assistant’s voice would call from the 
shadows behind the camera, "That was a little 
gem.” Occasionally Chaplin would agree; more 
often he would call back. "All right, but let’s do 
it once more.” After another take—or a few 
others—the comedian would stand still, his 
hands thrust into his back pockets, his head 
cocked to one side. Then, smacking his lips 
thoughtfully, slicing the air with his cane, Chap¬ 
lin the performer would step through the light 
to the camera and become Chaplin the director. 
"That one is good,” he would nod. "Print it.” 



WITH HIS WIFE Oona, daughter of Playwright Eugene O’Neill, Chaplin shares 
a dressing-room lunch of hard-boiled eggs, fresh fruit and coffee lasting half hour. 
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ALL THE PREPARATIONS BEHIND, Chaplin becomes the actor, skipping youth¬ 
fully across the stage. Here, in one of his Limelight acts, he is again a cane-twirling 


tramp—but a different kind of tramp, with a trimmer mustache, a jauntier hat 
and a youthful voice, as he sings, in a music-hall number, "It’s luv, luv, luv, luv.” 
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YOUTH AND AGE argue as the young dancer Thereza (Claire Bloom) urges 
Calvero (Chaplin) not to give up on his career. Thereza promises to help him. 



IN A DREAM Calvero imagines that he is once again a great entertainer act¬ 
ing part of a wisecracking tramp who flirts with a girl—Thereza—in the park. 



STARTING HIS COMEBACK, Calvero plays a clown in a ballet which stars 
Thereza, squirting water through his ears at a policeman (Charles Chaplin Jr.). 


CIIAPLIN CONTINUED 



THE HERO of Limelight , Calvero, a sodden figure at the beginning of the film 
(left), comes back to famous old role as a grotesquely comic animal trainer (right). 


Sorrow and slapstick 

The theme of Limelight is the dedication to their work of old music-hall 
performers (Chaplin himself was one years ago). The hero, Calvero, 
played by Chaplin, is a renow'ned comedian gone to seed, haunting bar¬ 
rooms where acquaintances might pick up the tab. His heroine, Thereza, 
is a young dancer, acted by Claire Bloom, 20-year-old English actress 
chosen by Chaplin after he had sifted through scores of candidates. The¬ 
reza suffers an attack of rheumatic fever and, believing she will never w alk 
again, attempts suicide. Calvero saves her, nurses her to health and she, in 
her turn, saves him from the dissipation and ruin into which he has fallen. 
In one incomparable evening he again becomes Calvero the great clown, 
acting a comic animal trainer, a mad violinist, a sprightly tramp. 

Chaplin had carefully planned what to do in his dramatic scenes. But 
the comedy routines often had to be developed through trial and error 
and patient improvisation. The scene below' with Buster Keaton, him¬ 
self a star of the silent comedies, began with only the meager idea of a 
nearsighted pianist and an acrobatic violinist. The two, who had never 
appeared together before, spent a day of preparation in shirtsleeves organ¬ 
izing the piece of business which w r ould form their act. With utter dis¬ 
regard of their ages (Keaton, 56, Chaplin, 63), they danced and tumbled, 
experimented, repeated. Over and over Chaplin twirled, tripped, rolled 
across the footlights into the orchestra pit where worried grips stood by 
to catch him. Time and time again Keaton staggered from the wings, 
crashed awkwardly into the piano and fell to the floor in a flutter of music 
sheets. Stagehands, dancers, musicians sat in bemused groups breaking 
into laugh ter, applauding as they watched a show' no one else would ever see. 



AS A MAD VIOLINIST, Calvero loses his instrument in a rough-and-tumble 
routine with a nearsighted pianist (Buster Keaton), who impales it on his foot. 


Bah; 
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IN A TUMBLING DANCE Calvero somersaults, does split and pops to his feet He would stop only for a moment to have the perspiration on his face blotted so 

without breaking rhythm. At no time did Chaplin use a double for such stunts. it would not shine in light, then repeat stunt until be was fully satisfied with it. 



AT TOE FILM’S CLIMAX Calvero waits for doctor after comic act in which 
he falls off stage into bass drum. Thereza, who has a moment liefore her ballet. 


leans over him, unaware of how* seriously he has been hurt. While still in drum 
Calvero is carried carefully to stage center for last curtain call he will ever take. 
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CIIAPLIN CONTINUED 





ON TENNIS COURT Chaplin charges alter drop shot. A 
left-hander, he plays a last, stubborn game, has a very 
strong forehand, is happiest when he can put the ball away 
on the first volley. During film shooting he plays Sundays. 


AT I US PIANO Chaplin hums and conducts while Ar¬ 
ranger Ray Rasch, who worked with Chaplin on the 
score for seven months, takes down idea for changes. 
Chaplin also wrote a violin concerto for the movie. 
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WITH FAMILY Chaplin sits 
on thesun porch for first group 
portrait ever published. On 
her lap Mrs. Chaplin holds 
\ ictoria, 8 months old, who 
reaches toward Geraldine, 7 1 z 
years, for a pigtail. Josephine, 
3, looks bored. Michael, 6, 
tries' to look aloof—and is 
gleefully mimicked by his fa¬ 
ther. Victoria. Michael and 
Josephine appear in Limelight 
for a moment in a brief street 
scene, listening to an organ 
grinder as Chaplin walks by. 


FOND FATHER, Chaplin 
picks up shy, big-eyed daugh¬ 
ter Josephine, gives her good- 
by kiss and tells her that she 
may go out on the lawn and 
play with their family cat. 









